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Chapter  i 


UNKNOWN  CARGO 

In  the  dark  and  tragically  freighted  holds  of  the  ships  that 
brought  the  first  Negroes  from  Africa  to  work  in  the  fields  of 
the  New  World,  most  dealers  and  purchasers  saw  only  strong 
muscles,  broad  backs,  docile  endurance  for  the  burning  sun  of 
the  cotton  rows.  Later  slave  owners  came  to  know  that  they  had 
brought  friendship,  tenderness,  loyalty,  humor,  care  of  little 
children,  family  devotion.  But  it  was  only  very  much  later  that 
the  United  States  began  to  realize  that  the  slave  ships  had  brought 
also  a  cargo  of  music,  poetry,  songs,  dance,  the  dreams  and  the 
expression  of  a  gifted  and  individual  race. 

The  situation  was  a  strange  one,  even  measured  against  the 
many  strangenesses  of  human  history :  a  race  remote  from  Euro- 
pean civilization  suddenly  catapulted  into  close  association  with 
a  people  who  had  inherited  that  civilization.  Even  though  the 
slave  class  was  denied  ready  access  to  the  fruits  of  culture,  to 
books,  music,  painting,  learning;  even  though  it  was  assumed 
that  they  could  have  no  desire  for  nor  appreciation  of  art,  the 
situation,  from  a  long  range  point  of  view,  posed  many  fasci- 
nating questions :  could  the  Negroes  assimilate  the  alien  culture, 
the  vast  new  body  of  knowledge  ?  how  quickly  could  they  learn 
and  assimilate  ?  what  new  elements  would  they  bring  in  ?  what 
contribution  had  they  to  make,  have  they  made,  what  modifica- 
tion and  enrichments  have  they  brought  to  the  transplanted 
European  civilization  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  there  a  distinc- 
tive identifiable  Negro  genius? 

Obviously  it  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  study  outline  of  this 
kind  to  attempt  answers  for  such  far-reaching  questions.  All 
that  is  possible  here  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting 
things  that  Negro  artists  are  doing  now  and  to  suggest  some 
backward  glances  toward  what  they  have  achieved  in  the  past. 

Edith  J.  Isaacs  dedicated  her  book  The  Negro  in  the  American 
Theatre  to  Alain  Locke  with  these  words,  "Because  he  shares 
the  faith  that  the  arts  provide  a  firm  and  rewarding  two-way 
passage  for  men  of  good  will  of  all  races,  creeds  and  cultures, 
everywhere."  It  is  in  that  same  spirit  of  hope  to  increase  under- 
standing through  mutual  appreciation  that  this  study  is  under- 
taken. No  race  and  no  color  line  exist  in  art,  music,  literature. 
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Hildegarde  Hoyt  Swift's  North  Star  Shining  suggests  in  brief 
cinematic  fashion  the  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Negro  to  the 
New  World,  and  his  role  in  the  building  of  the  country.  Since 
it  is  poetry,  not  history  and  not  sociology,  it  fits  into  a  program 
on  the  arts  better  than  more  ponderous  factual  works.  Benja- 
min Brawley's  The  Negro  Genius  will  be  referred  to  throughout 
the  program. 

1.  "To  the  New  World  Empty-handed  .  .  ." 

North  Star  Shining:  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  American  Negro,  by  Hilde- 
garde Hoyt  Swift 

This  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  course.  Read  aloud  all 
of  it,  if  time  permits,  or  selections  from  it. 

Comment  on  Lynd  Ward's  illustrations,  and  show  them. 

Does  the  story  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  as  told  here  seem 
biased,  or  fair?  Note  the  quality  of  compression  and  swift  effect  which 
can  be  achieved  better  by  poetry  than  by  prose.  Illustrate  from  the 
poem. 

Summarize  what  the  Negro  brought  to  the  New  World  as  given 
here.  How  many  of  the  names  on  page  28  can  the  group  identify? 
Additional  Reading: 

".  .  .And  the  Migrants  Kept  Coming",  in  Fortune,  Nov.  1941. 

The  Negro  in  American  Civilization,  by  Charles  S.  Johnson.  Holt,  1930. 

2.  ".  .  .  Immeasurable  Gifts" 

The  Negro  Genius:  a  New  Appraisal  of  the  Achievement  of  the  American 
Negro  in  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Benjamin  Brawley,  Chapters 
I  &  II 

Start  with  a  discussion  of  Brawley's  statements  that  "distinction  so 
far  won  by  members  of  the  race  has  been  most  frequently  in  the  arts  . . . 
any  influence  exerted  on  civilization  has  been  mainly  in  the  field  of 
aesthetics  ...  in  general,  Negro  authors  and  composers  have  been  better 
in  poetry  and  music  than  in  the  novel  and  the  drama."  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  return  to  this  at  the  end  of  the  study  course. 

Summarize  Brawley's  Introduction:  his  brief  statements  on  Negro 
folklore,  spirituals,  blues,  painting,  all  of  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

"No  people  can  rise  to  the  heights  of  art  until  it  has  passed  through 
suffering,"  he  says.  Expand,  and  illustrate. 

Summarize  Brawley's  chapter  on  "the  pioneers:"  Jupiter  Hammon, 
Phyllis  Wheatly,  Gustavus  Vassa. 

Outline  briefly  "The  Era  of  Effort  for  Freedom,"  relating  it  to  the 
story  as  told  in  North  Star  Shining. 


Chapter  ii 


MUSIC :  THE  SPIRITUALS 

"How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?" 

Long  ago  and  early  in  this  century  at  a  certain  hotel  on  Lake 
George  the  guests  used  to  gather  in  the  parlors  after  dinner  one 
or  two  evenings  a  week  to  hear  the  "Hampton  boys"  sing.  "The 
Hampton  boys"  had  shining  brown  faces,  immaculate,  starched 
white  coats,  and  the  voices  of  young  angels,  and  during  the  day 
they  waited  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  room.  America  was  just 
beginning  to  become  aware,  somewhat  gingerly,  of  the  beauty 
of  Negro  singing.  A  slight  flavor  of  the  old  South  lingered  in 
these  gatherings  in  northern  New  York — the  indulgent  master 
listening  smilingly,  under  the  magnolias,  over  the  juleps,  to  the 
songs  of  his  faithful  slaves.  After  the  concerts  the  ladies  in  dot- 
ted swiss,  in  flounced  batiste,  in  flowered  chiffon,  the  gentlemen 
in  black  dinner  coats,  would  go  out  on  the  verandas,  shaking  their 
heads  in  surprise,  "Yes,  indeed,  those  boys  really  can  sing.  .  .", 
as  if  the  chipmunks  in  the  woods  had  suddenly  chanted  a  chorus 
from  Euripides.  But  for  one  listener  at  least,  and  perhaps  for 
many  more,  the  gorgeous  sweep  of 

"Ezekiel  saw  de  wheels 

Way  up  in  de  middle  of  de  air.  . 

De  big  wheel  run  by  faith 

De  little  wheel  run  by  de  grace  of  God.  .  ." 

was  forevermore  and  unforgettably  the  wheel  and  sweep  of 
August  stars  above  a  dark  lake  and  darker  mountains. 

Since  the  spirituals  were  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  of 
the  Negro  genius,  and  are  still  considered  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinctive manifestations,  they  naturally  take  first  place  in  this 
program.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  The  First 
Book  of  Negro  Spirituals,  gives  a  history  of  the  remarkable,  and 
even,  in  his  words,  miraculous  development  of  this  great  body 
of  original  and  beautiful  and  dignified  music,  created  by  a  de- 
spised and  illiterate  people.  His  study,  which  includes  some  anal- 
ysis of  both  the  language  and  the  music  of  the  spirituals,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  them. 

No  less  an  authority  than  historian  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  has  thus 
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evaluated  the  American  Negro's  contribution  to  religion,  most 
fervently  expressed  in  the  spirituals : 

"The  Negro  appears  to  be  answering  our  tremendous  challenge 
with  a  religious  response  which  may  prove  in  the  event,  when  it 
can  be  seen  in  retrospect,  to  bear  comparison  with  the  ancient 
Oriental's  response  to  the  challenge  from  his  Roman  masters.  .  . 
Opening  a  simple  and  impressionable  mind  to  the  Gospels,  he  has 
divined  the  true  nature  of  Jesus'  mission.  He  has  understood  that 
this  was  a  prophet  who  came  into  the  world  not  to  confirm  the 
mighty  in  their  seat,  but  to  exalt  the  humble  and  meek.  .  .  It  is 
possible  that  the  Negro  slave  immigrants  who  have  found  Christi- 
anity in  America  may  perform  the  greater  miracle  of  raising  the 
dead  to  life.  .  .They  may  be  capable  of  rekindling  the  cold  grey 
ashes  of  Christianity  which  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by  us, 
until  in  their  hearts  the  divine  fire  glows  again." 

No  study  of  spirituals  can  be  adequate  without  presenting  the 
actual  music.  In  The  Book  of  Negro  Spirituals,  and  in  Mary  Al- 
len Grissom's  The  Negro  Sings  a  New  Heaven,  the  music  is  given 
with  the  words  of  a  very  wide  variety  of  these  songs.  In  planning 
the  program,  arrange  to  have  some  of  them  played  and  sung,  or 
to  use  recordings  of  them. 

1.  "You  Sang  a  Race  from  Stone  and  Wood  to  Christ" 

The  Book  of  Negro  Spirituals,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson 

Give  a  summary  of  the  development  of  the  spirituals  as  Johnson 

traces  it  in  his  preface,  emphasizing  especially  the  following  topics: 
Native  African  music — the  background;  the  Negro's  acceptance  of 

Christianity;  the  quality  of  the  music  itself;  the  poetic  phrasing  and 

imagery;  the  dialect  of  the  songs. 

Discuss  Johnson's  statement  that  the  spirituals  are  an  original, 

distinctive  body  of  music,  not  derivative,  and  only  slightly  influenced  by 

other  music.  Does  he  establish  his  case? 

2.  Simplicity  and  Realism 

The  Negro  Sings  a  New  Heaven,  by  Mary  Allen  Grissom 

In  her  short  but  very  significant  foreword,  Miss  Grissom  gives  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Negro  harmonies,  and  of  the  way 
the  music  should  be  played.  Comment  on  this. 

The  author  suggests  several  influences,  e.g.  Sunday  school  and  re- 
vival songs,  choral  singing  by  white  people.  See  if  you  can  find  traces 
of  such  influences  in  the  songs  in  her  collection.  Does  she  in  any  way  con- 
tradict what  Johnson  has  to  say  about  the  originality  of  this  music? 
Comment  on  her  remarks  about  the  use  of  dialect  in  these  songs. 
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Discuss  Toynbee's  analysis  of  the  religious  contribution  of  the  Negro, 
quoted  above. 

Close  the  program  with  a  presentation  of  some  selected  spirituals. 

Additional  References : 

American  Negro  Folksongs,  by  Newman  Ivy  White.  Howard,  1940. 
The  Negro  and  His  Songs,  by  H.  W.  Odum.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 1925. 

On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folksongs,  by  Dorothy  Scarborough.  Harvard, 
1925. 

Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States,  by  Allen,  Ware,  and  Garrison.  Peter 
Smith,  1867  (reprinted  1929). 


Chapter  hi 


SINGERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY  (1) 

"The  first  Negro  singer  to  make  a  place  for  himself  as  a 
serious  musician  on  the  concert  stage,"  Roland  Hayes  prepared 
the  way  for  Paul  Robeson,  Marian  Anderson,  and  Dorothy  May- 
nor.  Each  of  the  latter  three,  in  addition  to  extraordinary  gifts, 
had  some  fortunate  circumstances  of  environment  or  opportun- 
ity, even  the  little  luck  of  being  born  later  in  time,  slightly  far- 
ther removed  from  slavery.  Both  of  Hayes'  parents  were  illiter- 
ate ex-slaves;  his  childhood  knew  the  poverty  of  the  Georgia 
flatwoods,  his  boyhood  tragedy  and  frustration.  He  worked  as 
a  house  servant  and  a  waiter ;  he  had  to  enter  the  sixth  grade  at 
twenty  years  old ;  he  did  not  appear  in  concert  until  he  was  thirty. 
Yet  he  has  sung  with  the  greatest  orchestras  all  over  the  world, 
and  his  pure  silvery  voice,  most  at  home  in  folk  songs  and  lyrics, 
has  won  enthusiasm  from  all  who  love  music. 

Back  in  the  1920's,  a  tall  handsome  young  Negro  was  conspic- 
uous on  the  campus  of  Columbia  University,  conspicuous  not 
only  for  his  height  and  magnificent  build,  but  because  he  wore 
a  gold  football  beside  a  gold  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  surely  a  rare 
combination  in  American  academic  life.  Paul  Robeson,  with  an 
aura  of  athletic  and  scholarship  honors  from  Rutgers,  was  study- 
ing law  at  Columbia.  His  story  presents  a  strikingly  different 
picture  from  the  bitter  early  struggles  of  Roland  Hayes;  fortu- 
nate in  his  ancestry,  in  his  early  environment,  and  endowed  not 
only  with  great  gifts  but  with  a  magnetic  personality,  his  rec- 
ord is  of  continous  success,  from  his  first  high  marks  in  grade 
school,  through  many  college  honors,  to  his  dual  triumphs  as 
actor  and  singer.  Robeson's  talents,  like  those  of  Marian  Ander- 
son, are  so  abundant  that  his  road  to  success  has  been  an  almost 
completely  unobstructed  one.  The  interesting  thing  in  an  evalua- 
tion of  Paul  Robeson,  obviously  not  yet  possible,  would  be  an 
estimate  of  how  fully  and  freely  he  has  been  able  to  use  his 
rare  endowments. 

1.  Son  of  Slaves  and  Master  of  Song 

Angel  Mo'  and  Her  Son  Roland,  by  MacKinlay  Helm 

Note  that  this  is  written  as  if  it  were  autobiography  and  comment 
on  the  usefulness  of  this  form. 
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Tell  the  story^  Hayes'  early  environment  and  struggles;  what  sort 
of  people  his  parents  were;  the  various  kinds  of  jobs  he  held. 

How  did  he  happen  to  get  into  music?  Comment  on  the  part  chance 
has  played  in  his  life. 

The  1920's  saw  in  this  country  an  awakening  of  interest  in  Negro 
art  and  literature,  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Negro  aesthetic  contri- 
bution. Did  this  influence  the  welcome  Roland  Hayes  received?  Would 
he  have  been  recognized  here  as  a  great  artist  at  an  earlier  period? 

Emphasize  the  religious  quality  of  Hayes'  music. 

Additional  References : 

"Roland  Hayes"  in  Current  Biography,  May,  1942. 

The  Negro  Genius,  by  Benjamin  Brawley,  pp.  308-10.  Dodd,  1937. 

2.  "A  Man  of  Magnificence":  Paul  Robeson 

"Voice  of  Freedom",  in  13  Against  the  Odds,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree,  pp. 
243-261 

Trace  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  Robeson's  ancestry;  his  up- 
bringing; his  father's  influence;  his  opportunities,  contrasting  these 
with  Roland  Hayes'. 

Enumerate  his  unusual  gifts  of  physique,  athletic  ability,  personality, 
music,  dramatic  talent,  and  ability  to  learn  languages. 

His  wife  has  played  an  important  role  in  his  development.  Give  a 
character  sketch  of  her,  and  show  what  her  influence  has  been. 

Paul  Robeson  will  be  referred  to  later  in  this  program  as  an  actor. 
Emphasize  here  his  success  as  a  singer,  noting  the  kind  of  songs  for 
which  he  is  best  known. 

Conclude  the  program  with  records  of  both  Hayes  and  Robeson. 

Additional  References: 

Paul  Robeson,  Negro,  by  Eslanda  Goode  Robeson.  An  excellent  biogra- 
phy, not  used  here  as  a  special  reference  because  it  is  out  of  print. 

African  Journey,  by  Eslanda  Gcode  Robeson.  John  Day,  1945.  (Studied 
later  in  this  program.) 

The  Negro  in  the  American  Theatre,  by  Edith  J.  Isaacs.  Theatre  Arts, 
1947.  Chapter  18  has  an  account  of  Robeson  as  Othello. 

"Robeson,  Paul"  in  Current  Biography,  March,  '41. 

"Robeson,  Eslanda  Goode"  in  Current  Biography,  September,  '45. 


Chapter  iv 

SINGERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY  (2) 

In  the  issue  of  December  30,  1946,  Time  magazine  paid  one  of 
the  most  striking  tributes  ever  published  to  the  glory  of  Negro 
music  in  general,  and  to  the  artistry  and  personality  of  Marian 
Anderson  in  particular.  The  cover  of  the  magazine  featured  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Anderson  by  Artzybasheff,  her  head  outlined 
against  a  background  of  stars  over  the  caption  "The  Big  Wheel 
of  Faith."  The  article  described  her  voice  as  "more  than  a  mag- 
nificent personal  talent.  It  was  the  religious  voice  of  a  whole  re- 
ligious people — probably  the  most  God-obsessed  (and  man-de- 
spised) people  since  the  ancient  Hebrews",  and  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss her  genius  as  an  expression  of  the  religious  and  aesthetic 
achievement  of  the  American  Negro. 

No  one  who  has  heard  Marian  Anderson  sing  could  question 
the  justice  of  this  tribute  to  the  profoundly  moving  power  of  her 
interpretation  of  the  traditional  music  of  her  race.  But  obvious- 
ly she  is  far  more  than  a  singer  of  spirituals ;  Toscanini  has  hail- 
ed her  voice  as  "such  as  one  hears  once  in  a  hundred  years."  She 
is  an  artist  whose  gift  enriches  and  enlarges  the  experience  of 
those  who  hear  her.  The  simplicity  and  dignity  of  her  life  reveal 
a  great  personality  as  well  as  a  great  artist. 

Dorothy  Maynor  did  not  make  her  New  York  debut  until  1939. 
Since  then  she  has  delighted  audiences  all  over  the  United  States. 
Even  less  identified  with  Negro  spirituals  than  Marian  Anderson, 
she  interprets  exquisitely,  in  her  flexible  soprano,  German  lieder, 
Spanish  folk  songs,  French  classical  music,  and  Wagnerian  opera. 

1.  "The  Voice  of  a  Religious  People" 

Marian  Anderson,  by  Kosti  Vehanen 

Recount  the  simple  facts  of  Marian  Anderson's  life:  her  childhood 
circumstances,  her  schooling",  her  beginnings  in  music. 

Use  her  story  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  genuinely  great 
talent  can  surmount  difficulties  of  environment  and  opportunity. 

Comment  on  her  personal  reticence  and  dignity,  maintained  in  spite 
of  great  publicity. 

The  article  in  Time  interpreted  her  as  a  person  of  sincere  religious 
convictions.  Discuss  her  from  this  point  of  view.  Does  the  biography 
bring  out  this  quality  also? 

Discuss  lier  individual  interpretation  of  the  spirituals,  illustrating 
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with  records.  Time  says  that  "she  has  brought  them  into  the  main  body 
of  music."    Have  they  lost  thereby  any  spontaneity  or  distinctiveness? 

Additional  References: 

"Deep  River  of  Song"  in  13  Against  the  Odds,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree, 

Viking,  1945,  pages  139-152. 
The  Negro  Genius,  by  Benjamin  Brawley,  Dodd,  1937,  pp.  313-14. 
"Marian  Anderson"  in  Current  Biography,  May,  1940. 

2.  "A  Musical  Revelation" 

"Dorothy  Maynor"  in  Current  Biography,  Jan.-Feb.,  1940. 

Koussevitsky,  when  he  first  listened  to  Dorothy  Maynor,  described 
her  as  a  musical  revelation.  What  did  he  mean?  Was  he  right? 

Outline  the  main  facts  of  her  life,  her  early  musical  training,  her 
opportunities. 

Comment  on  the  variety  and  range  of  her  musical  achievement. 
Close  the  program  with  records  by  both  these  singers. 


Chapter  v 


"MAKERS  OF  A  NATION'S  SONGS" 

Learned  musicologists  may  continue  long  to  debate  the  origin 
of  the  disturbing  and  memorable  harmonies  of  Negro  spirituals, 
but  every  sensitive  listener  knows  that  in  the  cotton  fields  and 
cabins  and  swamps  and  rice  plantations  of  the  slave-holding 
south  there  were  people  who  knew  how  to  make  music,  people 
to  whom  music  and  religion  were  the  great  alleviators  of  pain, 
to  whom  music  and  religion  were  one.  Nameless  composers, 
"black  and  unknown  bards  of  long  ago",  left  a  body  of  music  per- 
haps the  richest,  certainly  the  most  emotionally  moving,  in  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

The  heirs  of  these  anonymous  composers,  become  educated, 
become  sophisticated,  have  followed  strange  and  at  times  un- 
promising paths.  They  have  tried  to  follow  the  white  man's  own 
idea  of  their  race,  caricaturing  themselves  in  minstrel  songs; 
they  have  brought  jungle  rhythms  and  jungle  noise  into  popular 
music;  they  have  deviated  into  the  surrealistic  maze  of  boogie- 
woogie.  But  always  they  have  made  music;  wherever  the  Negro 
is,  there  is  music.  In  the  spirituals  the  religious  faith  which  is 
part  of  his  nature  found  expression;  in  jazz  and  minstrelsy  and 
boogie-woogie  he  gave  the  world  the  gaiety  which  is  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  his  make-up.  Obviously  this  is  no  place  for  an  at- 
tempt at  evaluation  of  the  Negro's  contribution  to  contemporary 
music ;  it  has  been  a  rich,  variegated  and  abundant  contribution, 
full  of  promise  that  as  opportunities  for  study  are  increased,  more 
Negro  composers  will  be  developed. 

1.  Composers  in  the  .Classic  Vein 

The  Negro  Genius,  by  Benjamin  Brawley,  pp.  171-78,  299-307 
Black  Manhattan,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson,  pp.  111-18 
"Music  Makers",  in  13  Against  the  Odds,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree 

From  the  accounts  in  The  Negro  Genius  and  Black  Manhattan  men- 
tion some  of  the  earlier  Negro  composers  and  their  works. 

Give  a  full  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  William  G.  Still  as  pre- 
sented by  Embree  in  13  Against  the  Odds;  discuss  his  background,  his 
education,  his  efforts  to  get  started  as  a  composer.  Note  the  help  given 
him  by  W.  C.  Handy. 

Embree  describes  Still  as  "a  modern  American,  building  on  the 
musical  heritage  of  classical  Europe  and  on  the  feeling  of  his  own 
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Negro-American  background."   Comment  on  this  statement  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Negro  artist  in  any  field. 

2.  Blues 

Father  of  the  Blues,  by  W.  C.  Handy 

Review  this  book  first  as  the  entertaining  revelation  of  an  attractive 
personality;  what  does  it  disclose  of  the  character  of  the  man?  Explain, 
from  the  foreword,  why  it  was  necessary  to  edit  Handy's  manuscript. 

Abbe  Niles  speaks  of  Handy  as  "the  most  famous  and  the  most  affec- 
tionately regarded  American  Negro".  Is  this  an  accurate  characteriza- 
tion? 

Describe  Handy's  country  childhood;  the  influence  on  his  musical 
development  of  the  country  sounds;  his  struggles  for  an  education;  his 
conflict  with  home  and  early  training. 

What  does  this  autobiography  contribute  to  a  picture  of  American 
life? 

According  to  Handy's  own  account,  what  part  have  folk  melodies 
played  in  his  compositions? 

Langston  Hughes  has  said:  "The  Blues,  unlike  the  spirituals,  have  a 
strict  poetic  pattern:  One  long  line  repeated  and  a  third  line  to  rhyme 
with  the  first  two.  Sometimes  the  second  line  in  repetition  is  slightly 
changed,  and  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  it  is  omitted.  The  mood  of 
the  Blues  is  almost  always  despondency,  but  when  they  are  sung,  people 
laugh."  Illustrate  both  the  poetic  pattern  and  the  mood  of  the  Blues, 
by  recordings,  or  by  reading  aloud  one  of  Hughes'  poems,  in  the  form 
of  Blues. 

3.  Jazz 

Jazzmen,  edited  by  Frederic  Ramsey,  Jr.  and  Charles  Edward  Smith 

Sketch  the  early  days  of  jazz  in  New  Orleans  as  given  here:  its 
origins,  Congo  dances;  instruments,  barrel-house  music,  Buddy  Bolden, 
King  Oliver's  band. 

Describe  the  Creole  bands  in  Chicago,  and  some  of  the  leaders  such 
as  Louis  Armstrong  and  Bix  Biederbecke. 

Summarize  William  Russell's  account  of  Boogie-Woogie.  "The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Boogie-Woogie  blues  style  is  the  incessant 
rhythm  of  the  recurring  bass  figures."  Illustrate  with  records.  Mention 
some  of  the  notable  Boogie-Woogie  players  of  the  present. 

Give  brief  sketches  of  such  musicians  as  Fletcher  Henderson  and 
Duke  Ellington. 

In  conclusion  summarize  Roger  Pryor  Dodge's  evaluation  of  jazz  in 
the  chapter  called  "Consider  the  Critics".  What  does  he  mean  by  "the 
happy  balance  of  a  unified  folk  and  academy  fastidiously  giving  and 
taking  from  one  another"? 

Additional  Reference : 

Jazz,  by  Robert  Goffin.  Doubleday,  1944.    (See  especially  the  lists  of 
records  in  the  back.) 


Chapter  vi 


POETRY 

"I  who  have  burned  my  hands  upon  a  star" 

The  poet's  art  is  a  lonelier  one  than  that  of  the  singer  or  the 
performer  on  musical  instruments.  The  poet  must  appeal  not  to 
the  great  audience,  but  to  the  solitary  reader;  his  music  must 
sing  without  the  enhancement  of  sound.  The  immediate  magic 
of  a  Marian  Anderson  or  a  Paul  Robeson  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  listener,  and  transcends  without  difficulty  the  bar- 
riers of  race,  but  the  Negro  poet  can  not  so  readily  escape  his 
heritage.  Words,  his  means  of  expression,  can  never  be  so  im- 
mediately emotional  as  music.  The  very  sensitivity,  the  acute 
perceptiveness  which  make  a  poet  of  him,  also  make  him  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people.  How  shall  he  then 
write?  As  a  Negro  poet?  As  an  American  poet?  As  both?  Can 
he  write  oblivious  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him? 

The  spirituals  abound  in  evidence  of  the  Negro's  genuine  poetic 
imagination,  in  such  lines  as : 

"I  know  moon  rise,  I  know  star  rise, 

I  lay  dis  body  down, 
I  walk  in  de  moonlight,  I  walk  in  de  starlight 

To  lay  dis  body  down.  .  . 
An'  my  soul  an'  your  soul  will  meet  in  de  day 

When  I  lay  dis  body  down." 

or  the  haunting  phrase  "Steal  away  to  Jesus",  or  a  thousand 
others  that  might  be  quoted,  which  could  only  spring  from  po- 
etic feeling  joined  to  a  gift  for  expression.  But  when  the  educat- 
ed Negro  turns  to  writing  poetry  he  is  faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  the  creative  artist  who  belongs  to  a  political  and  racial  mi- 
nority; a  dilemma  similar  to  that  which  confronted  the  exiled 
Jewish  poets.  Shall  poetry  become  the  voice  of  a  lost,  defeated 
and  aspiring  race,  or  shall  it  detach  itself  from  all  contact  with 
reality?  The  problem  of  art  versus  social  consciousness  is  sel- 
dom more  poignantly  dramatized  than  in  such  a  situation. 

The  three  poets  who  out  of  the  very  considerable  number  of 
Negro  poets  have  been  selected  to  be  studied  in  this  brief  out- 
line, represent  both  the  beauty  of  that  poetry  and  the  different 
ways  of  facing  the  dilemma  suggested  above.  Countee  Cullen 
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wrote  no  poems  in  dialect,  and  at  times  he  is  imitative  and  deri- 
vative, taking  refuge  in  conventional  meters  and  ideas,  perhaps 
in  an  escape  from  his  own  harsh  situation,  but  with  maturity  his 
poems  show  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  ordeal  of  his 
people.  Langston  Hughes  has  written  both  in  dialect  and  with- 
out; he  is  always  and  consciously  the  Negro  poet;  his  rhythms 
and  his  imagery  are  richer  and  more  distinctive  because  of  his 
race  consciousness.  Owen  Dodson  represents  the  younger  con- 
temporary generation  of  Negro  poets. 

1.  The  Shepherd  Heart 

''How  shall  the  shepherd  heart  then  thrill 
To  only  the  darker  lamb?" 

On  Thee  I  Stand;  poems  by  Countee  Cullen 

The  Negro  Genius,  by  Benjamin  Brawley  pp.  224-227 

Note  that  these  poems  were  selected  by  the  poet  himself,  which  gives 
them  especial  value  and  significance. 

From  Brawley,  give  a  sketch  of  Cullen's  life  and  education.  Is  his 
education  reflected  in  his  poetry?  Illustrate. 

Brawley  states  that  Cullen's  sympathies  "are  with  tradition  and 
convention".  Is  this  true? 

Do  you  find  in  his  poetry  that  cleavage  from  his  race  which  Brawley 
suggests?  Note  that  Brawley's  book  was  published  in  1937.  Do  Cullen's 
later  poems  show  a  change? 

"The  Shroud  of  Color"  is  a  deeply  felt  expression  of  the  Negro  point 
of  view.  Compare  it  with  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  "Renascence"  in 
form  and  content. 

Comment  on  the  religious  feeling  evident  in  these  poems,  for  instance, 
"Christus  Natus  Est". 

Read  aloud  some  of  the  poems  selected  to  show  various  aspects  of 
his  talent,  including  some  from  "The  Lost  Zoo"  for  his  humor. 

Read  aloud  Owen  Dodson's  poem  to  Countee  Cullen  (p.  73  of  Power- 
ful Long  Ladder). 

2.  Rhythms  of  the  Blues 

"Sun's  a  risin' , 

This  is  gonna  be  my  song.  .  . 

I  could  be  blue  but 

I  been  blue  all  night  long." 

The  Dream  Keeper,  by  Langston  Hughes 

"Shakespeare  in  Harlem",  in  13  Against  the  Odds,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree, 
p.  117- 

"Langston  Hughes",  in  Current  Biography,  October,  1940 
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From  either  13  Against  the  Odds,  or  Current  Biography,  give  an  ac- 
count of  Hughes'  adventurous  life. 

Show  how  his  travels  and  his  experience  at  sea  are  used  in  his  poems. 

Brawley  says  of  Hughes  that  he  "has  been  singularly  honest  in  ad- 
hering to  his  point  of  view  and  in  emphasizing  the  racial  idea.  .  .Far 
more  than  most  he  has  rebelled  against  conventional  patterns."  Illustrate 
these  statements  from  his  poems. 

Read  other  poems  to  show  his  skill  in  short  forms,  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  blues,  in  poems  for  children. 

Brawley  said  of  one  of  Langston  Hughes'  earlier  volumes,  Fine 
Clothes  to  the  Jew,  "it  would  be  better  if  this  had  never  been  published". 
Not  only  Brawley,  but  other  critics  of  his  own  race,  have  been  very 
severe  in  criticizing  Hughes;  why  is  this?  In  what  sense  do  they  feel 
that  he  has  betrayed  them?  Should  a  poet  be  judged  on  racial  issues, 
or  on  the  merit  of  his  poetry? 

V/.  G.  Still,  whose  work  as  a  composer  has  been  referred  to  previous- 
ly in  this  program,  set  to  music  one  of  Hughes'  most  popular  lyrics, 
"The  Breath  of  a  Rose".  Play  a  recording  of  it,  if  possible. 

Additional  References: 

The  Big  Sea,  by  Langston  Hughes  (his  autobiography).  Knopf,  1940. 
Fields  of  Wonder,  by  Langston  Hughes.    Knopf,  1947. 

3.  New  Voices 

Powerful  Long  Ladder,  by  Owen  Dodson 
"Poetry",  in  The  Negro  Caravan 

Dodson,  a  younger  poet  than  either  Cullen  or  Hughes,  blends  in 
his  poems  the  rhythms  of  his  race,  and  the  cadences  of  more  sophisti- 
cated poetry.  Illustrate. 

Comment  on  his  use  of  the  "blues"  form;  his  use  of  dialect;  of  Negro 
backgrounds,  legends,  history. 

Discuss  his  more  personal  poems;  those  to  his  brother  and  the  poems 
of  love. 

Give  some  account  of  the  selections  here  included  from  the  drama 
in  verse,  "Divine  Comedy". 

From  your  reading  of  these  three  poets,  and  from  a  survey  of  the 
section  on  Poetry  in  The  Negro  Caravan,  discuss  the  values  to  be 
found  in  contemporary  Negro  poetry. 

"Negro  poets  have  concentrated  more  upon  protest  poetry  than  poetry 
of  interpretation  and  illustration,  but  Negro  poets  have  often  had  more 
to  protest  than  others",  says  Sterling  Brown.  Do  you  find  this  to  be 
accurate? 
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Additional  References : 

"The  Negro  in  American  Culture"  in  An  Anthology  of  American  Negro 
Literature,  edited  by  Sylvestre  Watkins.    Modern  Library,  1944. 

"Contemporary  Negro  Poetry,  1914-1936",  by  Sterling  Brown,  in  the 
same. 


Chapter  vii 
FICTION 

The  Negro  writer  of  fiction  is  even  more  trammeled  and  handi- 
capped than  the  poet  and  the  musician.  Except  for  occasional 
flashes,  it  is  as  yet  only  in  poetry  and  music  that  the  Negro  genius 
has  been  able  to  break  into  completely  free  expression.  In  poetry 
the  writer  can  more  readily  escape,  as  Countee  Cullen  frequent- 
ly did,  into  a  Keatsian  world  of  ideal  beauty,  or  of  sheer  fantasy ; 
in  music,  the  gifts  of  the  Negro  have  been  abundant  enough  to 
transcend  limitations.  But  the  writer  of  novels,  if  he  hopes  to  be 
convincing  or  interesting,  must  accept,  understand  and  interpret 
reality,  either  as  he  sees  it  around  him,  or  as  his  imagination  re- 
creates it  in  the  past.  Thus  a  Negro  novelist,  contemplating  and 
interpreting  his  world,  is  almost  forced  into  writing  angry 
tracts,  or  intensely  class-conscious  propaganda.  The  depth  of 
emotion,  the  genuine  poetry,  which  the  Negro  has  already  reveal- 
ed point  to  a  much  richer  potential  contribution  to  the  novel  in 
the  United  States  than  he  has  yet  made ;  when  the  Negro  novel- 
ist is  able  to  shake  off  the  limitations  of  his  hatred  against  in- 
justice, or  can  subordinate  his  indignation  into  the  totality  of 
human  experience,  then  he  will  produce  novels  of  whose  humor- 
ous and  emotional  power  only  hints  have  as  yet  appeared. 

Sterling  Brown  has  pointed  out  in  The  Negro  Caravan  that 
"the  story  of  the  Negro  in  America  has  been  handled  largely  by 
outsiders. "  And  yet  it  was  not  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  the  Negro  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
appropriate  subject  for  serious  character  portrayal  as  an  indi- 
vidual, not  as  a  likable  devoted  servant  or  a  cake-walking,  crap- 
shooting  clown.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  expect  the  fullest  interpre- 
tations of  Negro  characters  in  fiction,  or  of  human  character  by 
Negro  writers.  Sterling  Brown  comments  further  upon  the 
"literary  inbreeding"  of  Negro  fiction  to  date,  the  repetition  of 
stock  characters  and  situations.  Yet  the  impact,  the  vigor  and 
the  insight  of  such  contemporary  Negro  novelists  as  Richard 
Wright,  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  William  Attaway,  W.  E.  Turpin 
and  others,  give  promise  of  greater  writing  to  come,  when  the 
Negro  has  learned,  as  the  Jew  has  long  since  done,  to  put  into 
his  novels  less  of  group  consciousness,  more  of  understanding  of 
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common  humanity.  Among  today's  younger  writers,  Ann  Petry 
and  Willard  Motley  seem  already  to  be  taking  this  direction. 

1.  Short  Stories 

The  Negro  Caravan,  edited  by  Sterling  Brown,  pp.  10-17 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Brown  gives  an  interesting 
review  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Negro  by  American  authors  since 
the  early  days  of  the  nation.  Use  a  discussion  of  this  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  study  of  Negro  fiction;  comment  on  the  familiar  stereotypes  of 
Negro  characters;  the  authors  who  have  avoided  these  stereotypes;  the 
influences  which  affected  Negro  writers;  emphasize  especially  Brown's 
statement  that  "Literature  by  Negro  authors  about  Negro  experience 
is  a  literature  in  process." 

Give  a  summary  of  Brown's  discussion  of  the  short  story;  the  markets 
open  to  Negro  story  writers;  the  necessity  for  being  "exotic";  "the 
lynching-passing-race-praising  pattern";  why  the  sincere  Negro  writer 
has  shied  away  from  the  genuinely  humorous  aspects  of  Negro  life. 

Mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  contemporary  Negro  short 
story  writers  and  indicate  what  sort  of  work  they  are  doing. 

Select  at  least  one  story  to  represent  this  group;  give  an  outline  of 
the  plot,  and  read  aloud  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Jean  Toomer's 
"Blood-burning  Moon"  or  Langston  Hughes'  "Slave  on  the  Block"  are 
suggested  as  excellent  examples. 

Additional  Reference: 

"The  Short  Stories"  in  Anthology  of  American  Negro  Literature,  ed.  by 
Sylvestre  C.  Watkins.  Modern  Library,  1944. 

2.  Novels 

7 he  Negro  Caravan,  edited  by  Sterling  Brown 

Read  Sterling  Brown's  essay  "The  Novel"  for  background  informa- 
tion ;  mention  some  of  the  earlier  Negro  novelists ;  comment  especially  on 
the  work  of  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  W.  E.  B.  du  Bois,  Walter  White,  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  giving  the  significance  of  the  novels  of  each. 

"Zora  Neale  Hurston  has  written  more  fully  than  any  other  Negro 
of  Southern  rural  life."  Use  the  selection  "Hurricane"  in  this  anthology 
to  illustrate  this  point.  What  section  of  the  South  is  she  familiar  with? 
Discuss  her  knowledge  and  use  of  Negro  folklore. 

Brown  characterizes  Richard  Wright's  Native  Son  as  the  "most  wide- 
ly read  and  discussed  novel  by  a  Negro":  discuss  the  reasons  for  this. 

"Great  areas  of  Negro  life  remain  unexplored,  many  of  them  even 
untouched."  Mention  some  of  these  possible  fields  for  future  novels. 

Langston  Hughes'  "Guitar",  from  his  Not  Without  Laughter,  offers 
an  attractive  short  selection  for  reading  aloud  and  comment. 
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Additional  Reference: 

The  Negro  Author,  by  Vernon  Loggins.  Columbia  University,  1931. 

3.  Harlem  Dictates 

The  Street,  by  Ann  Petry 

The  author  is  one  of  the  younger  Negro  novelists  of  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  discuss  her  work  in  the  light  of  Sterling 
Brown's  study  of  the  novel. 

Outline  what  had  happened  to  Lutie  Johnson  before  her  actual  exper- 
ience of  116th  St.  begins.  Discuss  the  novelist's  technique  in  revealing 
Lutie's  past.  What  is  Lutie  seeking? 

Describe  the  street,  and  discuss  its  role  in  the  novel.  Try  to  analyze 
the  forces  which  shape  the  lives  of  Lutie  and  the  other  people  in  the 
story.  Is  the  author  more  interested  in  presenting  social  conditions  or 
human  characters?  Comment  on  her  ability  to  tell  a  story. 

Note  that  Lutie's  contacts  with  white  people  are  few,  and  not  of  ma- 
jor importance  in  her  life.  Is  the  author's  portrait  of  white  people  un- 
just? Does  she  avoid  the  danger  of  making  all  her  white  people  bad, 
and  all  the  Negroes  good? 

Trace  the  real  source  of  Lutie's  defeat.  Does  the  concluding  tragedy 
seem  inevitable? 

Additional  References : 

The  Country  Place,  by  Ann  Petry.  Houghton,  1947.  (In  this  story  of  a 
New  England  town  the  author  shows  her  ability  in  a  totally  different 
milieu.) 

Negro  Voices  in  American  Fiction,  by  Hugh  M.  Gloster.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1948. 


Chapter  viii 


BIOGRAPHY 

From  the  earliest  ex-slave  narratives  to  such  contemporaneous 
writing  as  Era  Bell  Thompson's  American  Daughter,  or  Langs- 
ton  Hughes'  The  Big  Sea,  Negro  autobiography  has  traced  a  va- 
rious and  often  a  colorful  course  in  American  literature.  Here, 
as  in  fiction,  the  tendency  to  plead  a  special  cause  has  been  too 
powerful  to  be  denied.  In  the  sometimes  crude  and  frequently 
"doctored"  early  slave  narratives,  used  by  abolitionists  to  prove 
a  cause  already  proved,  lie  the  records  of  the  race  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  seeds  of  future  novels,  histories,  and  biographies. 
The  section  on  Biography  in  The  Negro  Caravan  furnishes  an 
excellent  summary,  and  should  suggest  further  reading  in  a  field 
which  has  much  to  reveal  about  American  life.  There  is  a  long 
and  impressive  story  of  human  achievement  between  the  life 
accounts  of  Negroes  still  close  to  Africa,  and  the  return  journey 
to  seek  her  own  traditional  origin  in  Africa  which  Eslanda  Goode 
Robeson  made.  Sojourner  Truth  has  been  selected  here  to  rep- 
resent the  ex-slave,  the  ardent  mystic,  the  fanatical  worker  for 
abolition  of  slavery ;  her  portrait  as  drawn  by  Arthur  Fauset  re- 
veals also  a  complex  and  extraordinary  personality.  These  two 
biographies  of  Negro  women,  one  illiterate  and  uncultured  but 
possessed  of  undeniable  power,  the  other  privileged,  well-educa- 
ted, and  looking  on  Africa  with  the  shocked  eyes  of  twentieth 
century  America,  hold  implicit  between  them  some  of  the  story 
of  the  cultural  development  of  the  race.  American  Daughter  de- 
scribes the  never  very  easy,  but  happy,  sound  and  vigorous 
growth  of  a  young  middle  westerner;  it  has  a  touch  of  gaiety 
and  optimism  often  lacking  in  Negro  biography.  There  is  a  long 
span  from  the  somber  story  of  Sojourner  Truth  to  this  hearten- 
ing record  of  an  American  girl  who  found  opportunity  to  match 
her  courage. 

1.    SUNBONNETED  CRUSADER 

Sojourner  Truth,  by  Arthur  H.  Fauset 

Describe  briefly  Isabella's  origins  and  early  life. 
Trace  the  influence  that  drew  her  toward  religious  mysticism.  Her 
story  illustrates  the  fanaticism  which  characterized  the  early  nineteenth 
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century  in  this  country.  How  could  she  be  taken  in  by  so  spurious  a 
character  as  Matthias? 

Fauset  speaks  of  the  "innate  paganism"  of  Isabella  as  illustrating 
"the  psychological  complexity  of  the  American  Negro  mind."  Discuss 
the  conflict  in  her  between  her  native  joie  de  vivre  and  the  Puritanism 
which  had  been  ingrained  into  her  in  childhood. 

Stress  the  achievements  of  her  last  years;  the  extraordinary  force 
of  her  personality. 

Discuss  this  as  an  American  biography,  a  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  country. 

Additional  Reference : 

"Sojourner  Truth",  in  Negro  History  in  13  Plays,  by  Willis  Richardson. 
Associated  Publishers,  1935. 

2.  Africa  Through  American  Eyes 

African  Journey,  by  Eslanda  Goode  Robeson 

Referring  to  the  material  used  in  Chapter  III  of  this  program  give 
a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Robeson's  background. 

What  were  her  reasons  for  going  to  Africa?  Describe  her  voyage, 
her  first  impressions. 

Her  style  is  simple  and  informal;  do  you  find  it  effective  in  telling 
her  story? 

Discuss  the  friends  she  made  in  Africa. 

What  is  a  "location"?  A  "compound"?  Describe  those  which  she 
visited. 

What  did  she  learn  of  native  arts,  music,  dances,  crafts?  Relate 
them  to  this  study  program  in  general. 

Note  that  Mrs.  Robeson  observed  Africa  through  the  eyes  of  a  train- 
ed anthropologist.  Where  had  she  studied?  Describe  her  evaluation  of 
the  African  Negro  heritage. 

Although  African  Journey  is  a  book  of  travel  rather  than  biography, 
it  reveals  a  great  deal  about  both  the  author  and  her  family.  Com- 
ment on  it  from  this  point  of  view. 

3.  The  Way  of  Friendliness 

American  Daughter,  by  Era  Bell  Thompson 

Give  an  account  of  the  author's  childhood,  noting  both  the  circum- 
stances which  made  it  unusual,  and  those  which  relate  it  to  similar  ex- 
periences. 

Show  her  struggle  and  achievement  in  getting  a  college  education. 

Note  her  gifts  for  sharp  characterization  and  for  humor,  which  make 
her  story  read  like  a  novel. 

Trace  the  role  of  friendliness  in  her  story:  "I  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  hate." 
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The  jacket  calls  this  book  "as  American  as  Tom  Sawyer";  is  the 
phrase  justified?  Give  reasons;  select  some  scenes  to  illustrate  your 
answer. 

One  reviewer  felt  that  Miss  Thompson  had  too  deliberately  avoided 
the  darker  aspects  and  implications  of  Negro  life  in  America,  and  that 
therefore  her  story  is  neither  as  true  nor  as  sincere  as  Richard  Wright's 
Black  Boy.  If  possible,  compare  the  two  books. 


Chapter  ix 

THE  DANCE 

"The  dance  of  today  must  have  a  dynamic  tempo,  and  be  vital, 
precise,  spontaneous,  free,  normal,  natural  and  human." — Tamiris. 

Arnold  Haskell,  the  English  authority  on  ballet  and  author 
of  Balletomania,  recorded  in  1934  that  he  found  in  Harlem  "the 
American  contribution  to  the  popular  dance  and  music  of  the 
world.  .  .It  (Negro  dancing)  is  the  most  interesting  thing  by  far 
that  can  be  seen  in  dancing  in  America  today,  and  America  is 
foremost  in  its  creation.  It  is  far  more  expressive  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  country  than  the  dreary,  self-conscious  groups  of  dan- 
cers, influenced  by  German  post-war  neuroses."  Haskell  was 
basing  his  comments  on  jazz  dancing  observed  at  Negro  balls; 
he  saw  jazz  as  a  "living  and  growing  folk  dance.  .  .its  essence 
lies  in  its  artlessness." 

Since  Haskell  wrote  these  words,  the  art  of  Negro  dancing,  as 
intrinsic  a  part  of  the  Negro  heritage  as  poetry  and  music,  has 
been  disciplined,  shaped  and  enriched  by  two  gifted  young 
women,  Katherine  Dunham  and  Pearl  Primus.  Both  of  them 
are  college  women  with  excellent  cultural  backgrounds;  both  of 
them  have  brought  to  the  dance  an  intellectual  and  scholarly 
rather  than  a  primitive  attitude ;  both  of  them  have  approached 
the  dance  through  a  knowledge  of  anthropology  and  a  conscious 
understanding  of  their  racial  inheritance.  Both  of  them  also, 
aside  from  their  gifts  as  artists,  have  had  unusually  varied  and 
interesting  lives. 

The  versatility  of  Katherine  Dunham's  talents  is  well  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  she,  a  dancer  and  the  star  of  a  Broadway 
musical  show,  once  lectured  on  anthropology  to  the  Graduate 
Club  of  Yale  University,  perhaps  a  unique  juxtaposition  of  the 
academic  and  the  theatrical.  Miss  Dunham's  book,  Journey  to 
Accompong,  shows  her  as  a  competent  writer  and  observer  in  ad- 
dition to  her  other  gifts.  This  personal  account  of  her  travels 
in  Jamaica  has  something  of  the  same  interest  as  Eslanda  Goode 
Robeson's  African  Journey,  that  is,  a  primitive  country  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  young  sophisticated  American.  More  than 
that,  Journey  to  Accompong  tells  a  great  deal  about  Dunham  the 
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scholarly  anthropologist  and  Dunham  the  dancer,  who  can  in- 
terpret ancient  dances  in  modern  idioms. 

1.  Backgrounds  of  the  Negro  Dance  Today 

"The  Negro  Dance",  by  Katherine  Dunham,  in  The  Negro  Caravan, 
pp.  991-1000 

Trace  the  various  strains  of  influence  on  the  native  African  dances; 
with  what  connotations  is  the  word  primitive  used  here? 
Give  some  account  of  Congo  dances. 

Show  how  Negro  ritual  dances  sometimes  combined  Catholic  and 
traditional  African  ideologies.  This  same  combination  of  Catholic  and 
pagan  ritual  has  occurred  in  Mexico. 

Comment  on  the  West  Indian  influence:  the  "beguine";  the  "merin- 
gue"; the  origin  of  the  Lindy  Hop  and  the  Big  Apple. 

Discuss  Katherine  Dunham's  account  of  the  minstrel  and  cake  walk 
period  of  the  Negro  dance.  See  also  James  Weldon  Johnson's  Black 
Manhattan. 

How  does  she  estimate  the  survival  of  African  cultural  traditions 
in  contemporary  American  culture? 

Additional  Reference: 

The  Dance,  by  John  Martin.  Tudor,  1946. 

2.  Dancer  and  Scholar 

"Katherine  Dunham",  in  Current  Biography,  March  1941 
Journey  to  Accompong,  by  Katherine  Dunham 

From  Current  Biography  give  a  brief  account  of  Katherine  Dunham's 
life,  emphasizing  her  versatility  and  the  quality  of  her  achievement 
in  two  very  different  fields. 

Locate  Accompong  on  a  map.  How  and  why  did  Katherine  Dunham 
happen  to  go  there?  Who  are  the  Maroons? 

Katherine  Dunham  is  a  keen  observer;  tell  what  she  learned  about 
family  customs,  the  relations  of  men  and  women;  young  and  old;  the 
"work  group";  farming;  crafts;  religious  life. 

Select  for  telling  one  or  two  of  the  "nansi"  stories  which  she  picked 
up.  Are  they  similar  to  American  Negro  folk  stories? 

Describe  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Maroons. 

The  feast  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  observe  physical  types;  de- 
scribe some  of  them. 

What  does  she  say  about  courtship  and  marriage  customs?  birth 
customs?  women's  work? 

Give  the  historical  background  of  the  myal  dance;  the  koromantic 
dance;  the  meaning  of  "obi".  Describe  her  initiation  into  the  tribe. 

Comment  on  the  easy  natural  style  of  her  writing. 
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3.  Hunter  College  to  Cafe  Society 

"Pearl  Primus"  in  Current  Biography,  April  1944. 

Sketch  her  background  and  education,  bringing  out  both  the  obstacles 
and  the  opportunities  which  she  has  encountered;  compare  her  career 
with  that  of  Katherine  Dunham. 

Give  some  description  of  her  six  groups  of  dances.  Note  the  action 
picture  of  her  in  John  Martin's  The  Dance. 

Summarize  her  attitude  toward  her  art;  how  has  she  used  it  for 
her  race? 

Read  the  two  poems  about  Pearl  Primus  in  Owen  Dodson's  Powerful 
Long  Ladder. 

Additional  References: 

Balletomania,  by  Arnold  Haskell.   Simon  and  Schuster,  1934.  ("Negro 

Dancing",  pp.  279-91) 
The  Negro  in  the  American  Theatre,  by  Edith  J.  Isaacs  (Chapter  on 

Dances) 

Isles  of  Rhythm,  by  Earl  Leaf.    Barnes,  1948.  $5.00 


Chapter  x 

PLAYS  AND  THOSE  WHO  ACT  THEM 

The  Negro  artist  danced  and  sang  his  way  on  to  the  American 
stage  as  he  had  in  the  world  of  music  by  way  of  the  cake  walk  and 
the  minstrel  show.  But  his  acceptance  in  the  theatre  has  not  been 
so  ready  as  in  music,  which  because  it  speaks  the  universal  langu- 
age of  the  human  heart  can  more  easily  surmount  prejudice. 
The  sorrows  and  the  aspirations  of  the  spirituals  touch  an  in- 
stant response  in  the  listener ;  the  pure  soaring  tones  of  Marian 
Anderson's  voice  lift  an  audience  into  a  region  beyond  bigotry. 
But  the  Negro  actor,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree  the  Negro 
dramatist,  have  had  to  struggle  against  that  most  deadening 
of  all  obstacles  to  a  sincere  artist,  the  imposition  of  a  stereotype, 
a  pattern  to  which  he  is  expected  to  conform.  The  stage  Negro 
long  ago  became  stamped  as  a  figure  of  fun,  the  clown  of  the 
minstrel  shows,  most  frequently  devised  by  the  white  man,  or 
else  the  loyal  faithful  servitor,  equally  pleasing  to  the  white  ego. 
"Negroes  have  had  a  minor  role  in  creating  what  passes  for  Negro 
humor,"  says  Sterling  Brown.  These  stereotypes  of  the  stage 
Negro  persist  to  the  present  time  in  the  movies.  The  effort 
to  break  down  the  rigidity  of  this  pattern  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  one.  Until  the  Negro  actor  is  free  to  portray  any  of  the 
immense  variety  of  human  roles  for  which  his  talents  fit  him, 
there  can  be  no  great  Negro  acting;  the  talented  actor  can  not 
sit  around  waiting  for  such  made  to  order  roles  as  The  Emperor 
Jones.  And  until  the  Negro  dramatist  is  free  to  write  about  any 
characters  he  wishes,  and  to  see  his  characters  portrayed  upon 
the  stage,  his  creative  efforts  will  be  shackled. 

In  Black  Manhattan  James  Weldon  Jackson  has  told  the  story 
of  the  Negro's  efforts  toward  free  creative  expression  on  the 
stage.  The  continuation  of  that  story  has  been  most  attractively 
set  forth  by  Edith  Isaacs,  one  of  the  editors  of  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly,  and  for  a  long  time  a  sympathetic  observer  and  critic 
of  Negro  drama. 

1.  The  Beginnings 

Black  Manhattan,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson 

The  first  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  New- 
York,  and  may  be  omitted  as  beyond  the  scope  of  this  program.  Begin- 
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ning  with  Chapter  VIII,  summarize  Johnson's  account  of  the  following 
topics:  earliest  beginnings  on  the  stage;  minstrels;  the  cake  walk; 
"makers  of  a  nation's  songs." 

Chapters  XVII  to  XVII  describe  the  growth  of  a  Negro  theatre  in 
Harlem:  summarize  them,  emphasizing  some  of  the  high  lights,  such 
as  the  success  of  Charles  Gilpin  and  Paul  Robeson;  the  significance  of 
In  Abraham's  Bosom. 

2.  "The  Bleak  and  Guarded  Road  to  Success" 

The  Negro  in  the  American  Theatre,  by  Edith  J.  Isaacs 

The  author  says  at  the  beginning  that  the  story  of  the  Negro  in 
the  American  theatre  is  "a  cheerful  story,  and  one  to  be  proud  of: 
proud  for  the  commercial  theatre  that  has  provided  so  many  excellent 
opportunities:  proud  for  the  artists  who  have  used  the  opportunities 
so  well."  Does  this  statement  seem  overly  optimistic?  Perhaps  you  can 
answer  this  better  at  the  end  of  this  program. 

Mention  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  the  Negro 
actor? 

What  does  this  book  add  to  the  story  as  told  in  Black  Manhattan? 
Notice  the  dates  of  both. 

Note  that  Miss  Isaacs  discusses  not  only  Negro  actors  and  dramatists, 
but  also  white  dramatists  who  have  written  about  Negroes.  Comment 
on  the  role  of  Ridgely  Torrence,  Paul  Green,  and  Eugene  O'Neill  in 
liberating  the  Negro  theatre. 

Relate  Green  Pastures  to  the  Negro  theatre  movement.  Do  the  Negro 
characters  in  it  follow  conventional  patterns?  In  what  respects? 

Give  reasons  for  calling  Porgy  and  Bess  "the  first  American  folk 
opera." 

Miss  Isaacs  considers  the  theatre  "the  most  democratic,  forceful 
and  interpretative  of  the  arts."  Comment. 

Give  her  evaluation  of  contemporary  Negro  dramatic  writing.  Quote 
some  of  the  poems  which  she  calls  "play  kernels." 

Outline  what  the  Federal  Theatre  did  for  the  Negro  artist,  mention- 
ing some  of  the  plays  which  were  produced  during  its  existence. 

Comment  on  Paul  Robeson's  performance  as  Othello. 

Discuss  the  Negro  tributary  theatres  and  what  they  are  doing  at 
the  present  time.  What  does  Miss  Isaacs  expect  of  them  in  the  future? 


Chapter  xi 


PLAYS  AND  THOSE  WHO  WRITE  THEM 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  Negro  playwright 
as  well  as  the  Negro  actor  were  suggested  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. In  addition,  the  Negro  playwright  very  seldom  had  a  chance 
to  watch  the  performance  of  a  play ;  and  when  he  wrote  a  play,  he 
had  almost  no  chance  of  seeing  it  produced.  The  active  writer 
of  plays  needs  the  discipline,  the  stimulus,  the  excitement,  of 
seeing  what  he  has  created  brought  to  fourth  dimensional  life 
on  the  stage;  publication  is  not  enough.  He  cannot  write  in  a 
vacuum.  By  its  very  nature  a  play  is  written  to  be  acted,  and  its 
creator  needs  to  see  it  in  production  if  he  is  to  go  on  writing. 
The  greatest  dramatists  of  all  time,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Lope 
de  Vega,  have  been  also  practical  men  of  the  theatre,  producers 
as  well  as  writers.  The  Negro  who  aspires  to  write  plays  has 
been  all  too  often  cut  off  from  this  life-giving  connection  with 
actual  production.  The  result  has  been,  as  Edith  Isaacs  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  best  plays  by  Negro  writers  so  far  have 
come  from  the  tributary  theatres,  from  college  experimental 
groups,  and  have  been  written  by  poets  and  scholars.  For 
example,  Randolph  Edmonds,  author  of  Six  Plays  for  a  Negro 
Theatre  and  Land  of  Cotton,  was  for  a  while  Professor  of 
English  and  Director  of  Dramatics  at  Morgan  College,  and 
later  Director  of  Drama  at  Dillard  University.  When  Howard 
Mumford  Jones  reviewed  Alain  Locke's  collection  Plays  of  Negro 
Life,  published  in  1927,  he  remarked  that  the  three  white  authors 
in  the  collection,  Paul  Green,  Ridgeley  Torrence  and  Eugene 
O'Neill,  all  of  them  men  of  fairly  sophisticated  educational  back- 
ground, seemed  more  sure  in  portraying  Negro  characters  than 
did  the  Negro  dramatists.  The  latter  were  still  bound  by  the 
timidities  and  reticences  imposed  by  long  denial  of  the  creative 
gift. 

1.  The  Gradual  Development  of  Negro  Playwrights 

"Drama"  in  The  Negro  Caravan,  pp.  494-596. 

Outline  the  history  of  playwriting  by  Negroes  as  Sterling  Brown 
gives  it  here. 

Three  of  the  best  known  plays  about  Negroes,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
The  Emperor  Jones  and  Green  Pastures,  "have  been  melodrama,  or 
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spectacles,  or  fantasy,  definitely  removed  from  the  normal  experience 
of  Negro  life  in  America."  This  is  a  provocative  statement  and  worth 
discussing  in  detail.   Can  you  suggest  reasons? 

"The  Negro  playwright  has  so  far  contributed  little  to  the  drama  of 
his  own  people,  as  that  drama  is  known  in  America."  Does  Miss  Isaacs' 
book,  studied  in  the  preceding  chapter,  amplify  this  statement? 

Compare  what  Brown  has  to  say  about  the  Negro  tributary  theatre 
with  what  Miss  Isaacs  said. 

"There  is  fine  dramatic  material  in  Negro  life  in  America;  there  is 
abundant  reason  why  dramatists  should  be  developed  capable  of  ren- 
dering that  material."   Discuss  this  concluding  statement. 

2.  Novices  in  the  Drama 

The  Land  of  Cotton  and  Other  Plays,  by  Randolph  Edmonds 

From  the  note  in  The  Negro  Caravan  give  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Randolph  Edmonds. 

Edmonds  has  defined  the  qualities  that  plays  must  have  to  appeal 
to  theatrically  unsophisticated  Negro  audiences:  "worthwhile  themes, 
sharply  drawn  dramatic  conflicts,  positive  characters,  and  a  melodra- 
matic plot."  Use  this  statement  as  a  standard  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  Edmonds'  own  plays  in  this  collection. 

From  the  preface,  discuss  what  Edmonds  thinks  the  Negro  theatre 
needs. 

Edmonds  describes  the  Negro  playwright  as  "almost  a  complete 
novice."  True?  Contrast  his  achievements  in  this  field  with  those  in 
poetry  and  fiction.  Show  why  dramatic  writing  has  been  so  much  more 
difficult. 

Note  what  he  says  about  the  writing  of  Land  of  Cotton.  Either  give 
a  review  of  Land  of  Cotton,  or  choose  one  of  the  shorter  plays  to  read 
aloud. 

Additional  References: 

Six  Plays  for  a  Negro  Theatre,  by  Randolph  Edmonds.  Walter  Baker, 
1934.   (Note  especially  the  Foreword  by  Frederick  H.  Koch). 

Negro  History  in  13  Plays,  by  Willis  Richardson  and  May  Miller.  Asso- 
ciated Publishers,  1935. 

"Three  Choruses  from  a  Verse  Drama,  Divine  Comedy"  in  Powerful 
Long  Ladder,  by  Owen  Dodson.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Co.,  1947. 


Chapter  xii 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  first  bronzes  and  ivories  from  Benin  began  to  drift  into 
Europe ;  many  of  them  were  shipped  back  to  London  as  souvenirs 
or  as  scrap.  These  ritual  masks,  bird-headed  or  horned,  these 
polychrome  statuettes,  musical  instruments,  these  terra  cotta 
heads  from  Ifa,  these  weights  for  measuring  gold  dust,  intricate, 
tiny  and  strange,  brought  with  them  suggestions  of  lost  king- 
doms and  forgotten  realms,  with  haunting  names  like  Ghana, 
Melle  and  Songhai.  They  were  almost  the  first  indications  to 
sophisticated  Europe  of  an  unknown  civilization  and  artistic 
tradition.  In  the  great  European  collections  such  as  those  at 
the  University  of  Ulm  and  the  Trocadero  in  Paris  there  were 
to  be  seen,  it  is  true,  African  art  objects  brought  home  by 
Portuguese  and  Genoese  sailors,  but  until  the  fall  of  Benin  be- 
fore the  British  Army,  and  the  consequent  scattering  of  arti- 
facts, there  had  been  little  interest  in  or  even  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  African  Negro  artistic  tradition.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  European  artists  began  to  realize  and 
appreciate  the  quality  of  African  plastic  art,  and  a  vogue  for  all 
things  African  became  one  of  the  conspicious  trends  of  the 
period. 

The  assumption  has  sometimes  been  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  artist  should  follow  and  imitate  this  African  tra- 
dition, an  assumption  whose  fallacy  has  been  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  ablest  of  Negro  critics.  The  awareness  of  this  ancient 
tradition  might  help  the  pride  and  strengthen  the  creative  am- 
bition of  the  young  American  Negro  artist,  but  he  must  also 
learn  to  express  himself  in  the  idiom  of  his  own  age  and  time, 
not  in  that  of  lost  African  kingdoms.  Alain  Locke  says :  "If  there 
is  to  be  any  lasting  restatement  of  the  African  traditions,  it  can 
not  be  merely  retrospective.  That  is  why  even  this  point  of  view 
must  merge  into  a  transposition  of  the  old  elemental  values  to 
modern  modes  of  insight.  .  .If  and  when  this  is  achieved  the  last 
significance  of  race  in  our  art  and  poetry  will  have  manifested  it- 
self beyond  question  or  challenge." 

And  in  his  Modern  Negro  Art  James  Porter  has  pointed  out 
that  the  advice  to  imitate  the  "ancestral  arts",  "could  only  foster 
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academicism,  and  tended  moreover,  to  confuse  the  special  geo- 
metric forms  of  African  sculpture  with  specific  racial  feeling." 
The  American  Negro  artist  could  only  find  freedom  of  aesthetic 
expression  when  he  learned  to  apply  what  was  excellent  in  Afri- 
can tradition  to  the  actual  world  in  which  he  was  living. 

1.  Backgrounds  in  the  United  States 

Modern  Negro  Art,  by  James  A.  Porter,  (Chapters  I-III) 

Give  some  account  of  Negro  craftsmen  and  artists  of  pre-Civil  War 
days.  It  is  possible  that  some  members  of  the  group  may  own  furniture 
made  by  Negro  craftsmen.  Can  you  explain  why  the  crafts  have  not 
survived  in  a  body  as  did  the  spirituals,  dances,  folk  tales? 

Sketch  the  early  artistic  achievements  of  freemen  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury: Robert  Douglass,  Patrick  Reason,  David  Bustill  Bowser,  etc. 

Mention  some  of  the  later  artists  of  this  period,  such  as  Edward 
Bannister,  Edmonia  Lewis. 

Henry  0.  Tanner  was  at  one  time  dean  of  American  painters  in 
Paris ;  give  an  account  of  his  life  and  work.  Note  especially  the  religious 
element  in  his  paintings.  "Religion  with  the  Negro,  as  with  all  other 
races,  has  been  the  main  stimulus  to  artistic  expression,"  says  James 
Johnson  Sweeney,  in  his  African  Negro  Art.  Relate  this  to  other  forms 
of  artistic  expression  studied  in  this  program. 

Additional  Reference: 

African  Negro  Art,  by  James  Johnson  Sweeney.   Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  1935. 

2.  Artists  of  Today 

Modern  Negro  Art,  by  James  A.  Porter  (Chapter  VI-X) 

"The  New  Negro  Movement"  has  been  discussed  previously  in  books 
used  in  this  program,  e.g.  Black  Manhattan;  give  a  brief  summary  of 
what  this  book  adds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts. 

Outline  the  recent  achievement  of  Negro  artists  in  painting,  men- 
tioning some  of  the  more  prominent  artists;  the  subjects  which  they 
have  been  interested  in;  the  role  of  Karamu  House  in  offering  oppor- 
tunities to  artists;  other  schools  which  offer  training  in  painting. 

Note  carefully  the  distinction  the  author  makes  between  the  trained 
or  sophisticated  artist,  and  the  naive  or  untrained  one.  Howard  Pippin 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  naive  or  popular  painter.  Compare  his  work 
with  that  of  Grandma  Moses. 

Relate  modern  Negro  sculpture  to  the  tradition  of  African  plastic 
art,  using  the  work  of  Richmond  Barthe  to  illustrate  the  best  in  con- 
temporary Negro  sculpture.   Show  photographs  of  his  work. 

Young  American  Negro  artists  have,  says  James  Porter,  "achieved 
an  objective  attitude  toward  life.  Race  for  them  is  but  an  idiom  dis- 
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tilled  from  a  universal  experience,  a  sort  of  enriching  discipline,  giving 
subtler  overtones  to  life,  making  it  more  personal  and  more  intense." 
In  the  light  of  what  you  have  studied  about  Negro  arts,  evaluate  this 
statement. 

Attempt  here,  as  a  close  to  the  whole  program,  a  summary  of  the 
Negro's  achievement  and  potential  in  the  different  arts.  Consider  in  rela- 
tion to  this  the  following  quotation  from  Alain  Locke:  "The  position  of 
the  Negro  in  American  culture  today  is  strategic  and  promising;  it  is 
his  spiritual  recompense  for  generations  of  long-suffering  and  will  for 
some  generations  yet  furnish  the  basis  of  his  contribution  to  the  spir- 
itual treasury  of  the  Nation." 

Additional  References: 

"The  Legacy  of  the  Ancestral  Arts"  in  The  New  Negro,  by  Alain  Locke. 
Boni,  1925. 

"The  New  Temper  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  in  The  Negro  Genius,  by 

Benjamin  Brawley.  Dodd,  1937. 
Howard  Pippin,  by  Selden  Rodman.  Quadrangle  Press,  1947. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

The  Library  Extension  Department  of  the  University  Library  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and 
their  neighbors  some  of  the  advantages  available  to  residents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  this  end,  it  offers  (1)  Study  Outlines  based  on  books  of  special 
interest,  and  (2)  the  loan  of  the  recommended  books  to  non-residents  of 
Chapel  Hill.  To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these  privileges,  the  Study 
Outlines  listed  on  the  following  pages  have  been  prepared  by  members  of 
the  University  faculty  and  others  connected  with  the  University  and  its 
Library.  These  facilities  are  offered  to  clubs,  libraries,  discussion  groups, 
correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers  and  individual  readers. 

Clubs,  Libraries,  Discussion  and  Study  Groups 

By  means  of  the  Study  Outlines,  assistance  is  given  in  the  preparation  of 
a  year's  study  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  poetry,  art,  music, 
drama,  history,  current  fiction,  biography,  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, and  current  events.  The  reference  material  consists  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  pamphlets,  the  supply  of  which  is  constantly  freshened  by  up-to- 
date  material. 

In  addition,  the  Library  maintains  a  separate  collection  of  books  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  and  teachers,  particularly  those  in  correspondence 
and  extension  classes.  This  collection  also  includes  plays,  debates,  and  ma- 
terials for  essays  and  term  papers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
or  a  student  in  school  to  obtain  these  privileges.  The  services  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Library,  through  its  Library  Extension  Department,  are 
available  to  any  citizen  interested  in  cultural  reading.  Any  book  in  the 
Library,  not  reserved  for  reference  or  class  room  use,  may  be  lent  by  mail 
for  a  limited  time.  Also,  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Library  Extension  Department,  recent  fiction  and  new  books 
of  general  interest  may  be  borrowed  on  rental  rates. 

Terms  for  Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Groups 

A  registration  fee  of  S7.00  is  charged  to  clubs  in  North  Carolina;  $10.00 
elsewhere.  For  this  fee,  ten  copies  of  the  selected  Study  Outline  are  sup- 
plied, and  all  necessary  books  for  preparing  papers  are  lent  during  the  club 
year.  There  are  usually  twelve  chapters  in  each  Study  Outline.  Each  chap- 
ter has  an  explanatory  introduction,  lists  of  books  to  be  discussed,  and  sug- 
gestions for  developing  each  topic.  To  these  are  appended  a  complete  list 
of  all  books  recommended  and  the  addresses  of  publishers.  There  is  also  a 
skeleton  outline  of  the  entire  course  for  convenience  in  assigning  dates  and 
leaders. 
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Books  are  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  and  may  be  kept  until  the 
meeting  has  been  held.  Clubs  are  requested  to  submit  their  schedule  when 
they  register,  so  that  the  material  for  each  date  may  be  reserved.  Clubs 
are  also  requested  not  to  print  their  yearbooks,  giving  dates  of  programs, 
before  the  dates  have  been  confirmed  by  this  department,  since  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  order  of  chapters  as  given  in  the  Study  Out- 
lines. This  is  not  done,  however,  if  there  is  a  sequence  of  interest  connecting 
the  chapters,  or  if  the  rearrangement  causes  inconvenience  to  the  clubs.  Co- 
operation from  the  clubs  is  appreciated.  The  registration  fee  does  not 
include  transportation  costs,  which  are  payable  by  the  borrower. 

Terms  for  Non-Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Borrowers 
Non-registered  clubs  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  may  borrow  the 
books  listed  for  a  single  topic  in  the  Study  Outlines  for  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents,  or  all  the  books  listed  for  one  meeting  for  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers,  pupils  and  general  read- 
ers may  borrow  books  on  the  following  terms:  For  a  fee  of  ten  cents,  one 
book  may  be  borrowed  for  three  weeks;  for  twenty-five  cents,  three  books 
at  one  time  for  three  weeks,  provided  they  are  not  books  previously  reserved 
for  club  or  local  class-room  use.  New  books  not  in  the  Library  Extension 
collection  may  be  borrowed  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop  for  twenty- 
five  cents  for  two  weeks.  In  all  cases  the  borrower  pays  transportation  costs 
both  ways.  Renewal  fee  is  ten  cents  per  week.  Overdues,  five  cents  per 
day.  Always  state  if  material  is  for  club,  school  or  general  reading  use. 

Address  all  queries,  requests,  orders  and  suggestions  to 

Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Head 
Library  Extension  Department 
University  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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Other  People's  Lives,  Fourth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  June  1935.  No.  5* 

The  Story  of  Books.  R.  B.  Downs.  July  1935.  No.  6  (Second  Printing  1947) 

VOLUME  II 

Adventures  with  Music  and  Musicians.  A.  D.  McCall.  October  1935.  No.  1 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Revised  Edition.  C.  S.  Love. 
January  1936.  No.  2* 
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Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighth  Series.  M.  N.  Bond.  April  1936.  No.  3* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fifth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  May  1936.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Ninth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1936.  No.  5 
Modern  Plays  and  Playwrights.  C.  M.  Russell.  July  1936.  No.  6 

volume  in 

Adventures  Around  the  World.  Lucile  Kelling.  October  1936.  No.  1* 

The  Modern  Woman.  E.  C.  Baity.  January  1937.  No.  2* 

Literary  Backgrounds  of  Present  Day  Germany.  A.  E.  Zucker  and  W.  P 

Friederich.  April  1937.  No.  3 
India  in  Revolution.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  May  1937.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Tenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1937.  No.  5* 
The  Theatre  Today.  M.  G.  Holmes.  July  1937.  No.  6 

VOLUME  IV 

Other  People's  Lives,  Sixth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  October  1937.  No.  1 
American  Humor.  E.  C.  Downs  &  R.  B.  Downs.  January  1938.  No.  2 
Contemporary  Poetry.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1938.  No.  3* 
Building  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  E.  C.  Baity.  May  1938.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Eleventh  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1938.  No.  5* 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Third  Edition.  C.  S.  Love.  July 
1938.  No.  6 

VOLUME  V 

Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  First  Series.  Werner  P.  Fried- 
erich. October  1938.  No.  1* 
Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.  Second  Series.  C.  B.  Robson, 

C.  H.  Pegg,  A.  B.  Dugan,  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  January  1939.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Twelfth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1939.  No.  3* 
The  Modern  Woman's  Bookshelf.  E.  C.  Baity.  May  1939.  No.  4 
Adventures  Around  the  World,  Second  Series.  Lucile  Kelling.  June  1939. 
No.  5 

At  Home  with  the  Fine  Arts.  M.  G.  Holmes.  July  1939.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  VI 

The  New  Frontier.  W.  W.  Drake.  October  1939.  No.  1 

United  States  Mural;  a  Study  of  Regional  Novels.  Lucile  Kelling.  Janu- 
ary 1940.  No.  2 

Other  People's  Lives,  Seventh  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  April  1940.  No.  3* 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Thirteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  May  1940.  No.  4 
Adventures  with  Opera.  A.  D.  McCall.  June  1940.  No.  5 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Georgian  England.  M.  N.  Bond.  July  1940.  No.  6 

VOLUME  VII 

The  United  States  in  the  World  Crisis.  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.  October  1940. 
No.  1 

The  Old  North  State.  A.  B.  Adams.  January  1941.  No.  2 
The  Film  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Walter  Spearman.  April  1941. 
No.  3 

Religion  and  Contemporary  Life.  Dale  Spearman.  May  1941.  No.  4 
uEyes  South."  E.  S.  Godfrey  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  June  1941.  No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1941.  No.  6 
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VOLUME  VIII 

The  Modern  Woman's  Unfinished  Business.  E.  C.  Baity.  October  1941. 
No.  1 

Understanding  the  News.  Walter  Spearman.  January  1942.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fifteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1942.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Eighth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  May  1942.  No.  4 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  June  1942.  No.  5* 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow.  A.  B.  Adams.  July  1942.  No.  6* 

VOLUME  IX 

Some  Leaders  of  the  World  at  War.  E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.  October  1942. 
No.  1 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixteenth  Series.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  January 
1943.  No.  2 

The  Homemaker  Enlists.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1943.  No.  3 
The  Conflict  of  Political  Ideas.  L.  O.  Kattsoff.  May  1943.  No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventeenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1943.  No.  5 
Places  and  People  of  the  Mediterranean.  D.  &  W.  Spearman.  July  1943. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  X 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  January  1944. 
No.  1 

Nature  Writers  in  United  States.  A.  B.  Adams.  April  1944.  No.  2 
Music  in  America.  Adeline  McCall.  May  1944.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Ninth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  June  1944.  No.  4 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow,  Second  Series.  H.  H.  Robson,  July  1944.  No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Nineteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  October  1944. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  XI 

Contemporary  Poetry,  Second  Series.  Lucile  Kelling.  January  1945.  No.  1 

Gardens  of  the  South.  Elizabeth  Lawrence.  April  1945.  No.  2 

The  Pacific  World.  Walter  Spearman.  May  1945.  No.  3 

A  Journey  to  Mexico.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  June  1945.  No.  4 

The  Pattern  of  America.  Lucile  Kelling.  April  1946.  No.  5 

Women  and  the  Wide  World.  E.  Chesley  Baity.  May  1946.  No.  6 

VOLUME  XII 

America  Looks  Ahead.  Walter  Spearman.  June  1946.  No.  1 

Reading  for  Pleasure:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twentieth  Series.  A.  B. 

Adams  and  H.  D.  Harrison.  July  1946.  No.  2 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  I.  Emily  Bridgers.  October  1946.  No.  3 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  II.  Emily  Bridgers.  January  1947.  No.  4 
Chinese  Caravan.  Harriet  H.  Robson.  April  1947.  No.  5 
Visiting  Among  Recent  Books:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twenty-first  Series. 

Walter  Spearman.  May  1947.  No.  6 

VOLUME  XIII 

Other  Peoples  Lives,  Tenth  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  October  1947.  No.  1 
Plays  and  the  Theatre,  by  Kai  Jurgensen,  January  1948.  No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading.   Twenty-second  Series:  Visiting  Among  Recent 

Books.  Josephine  B.  Floyd.  April  1948.  No.  3. 
Plays  and  the  Modern  World,  by  Kai  Jurgensen,  May  1948.    No.  4 


*  Out  of  print.    Available  for  lending  only. 
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Studies  in  the  History  of  N.  C.  1923.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Vol  III.  No.  3 
Present  Day  Literature.  1924.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  III.  No.  13 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  1925.  Paul  John  Weaver.  Vol.  IV.  No.  13 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  1926.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  V.  No.  9 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  1926.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.  V.  No.  10 

Current  Books:  1925-11926.  Cornelia  Spencer  Love.  Vol.  V.  No.  14 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One- Act  Plays.  1926.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  3 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American.  1926. 

L.  B.  Wright.  Vol.  VI.  No.  4 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  1927.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  9 

Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  1927.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  12 
Modern  French  Art.  1927.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VI.  No.  13 
Adventures  in  Reading.  1927.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VII.  No.  2 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition 

1927.  James  Holly  Hanford.  Vol.  VII.  No.  4 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.  1928.  E.  L.  Green.  Vol. 

VII.  No.  14 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  1928.  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Vol. 

VIII.  No.  3 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  1928.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.  1929.  A.  B.  and 

N.  B.  Adams.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  9 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series.  1929.  Russell  Potter.  Vol.  VIII. 

No.  10 

A  Study  of  South  America.  1929.  W.  W.  Pierson  &  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  VIII. 
No.  11 

A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.  1929.  M.  deB. 

Graves.  Vol.  IX.  No.  2 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  Revised  Edition.  1929.  E.  T. 

Rockwell.  Vol.  IX.  No.  3 
Folklore.  1929.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Vol.  IX.  No.  6 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  1930.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol. 

IX.  No.  7 

Art  History.  Mary  deB.  Graves.  1930.  Vol.  IX.  No.  9 

The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.  1930.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  IX. 
No.  10 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series.  1930.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.  Vol.  X.  No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.  1930.  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  X.  No.  6 
America  and  Her  Music.  1931.  Lamar  Stringfield.  Vol.  X.  No.  7 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  X.  No.  8 
Books  of  Travel  Revised  Edition.  1931.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol.  X.  No.  10 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series.  1931.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.  Vol.  XI.  No.  1 
The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China.  1931.  J.  A.  Robertson. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  2 

Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  1931.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  5 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  1932.  F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.  No.  8 
Modern  Russia.  1932.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.  Vol.  VII.  No.  1 

Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.00. 
Single  Copies,  50  cents;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 


